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The Royal Navy’S Gathering the Golden Grain 




Deep-Divers 

HMS Reclaim, the Submarine 


Rescue Vessel 


“yRiALS on Loch Fyne, on the west coast of Scotland, have 
been successfully carried out in the Royal Navy’s first 
specially-built deep-diving and submarine rescue vessel, one diver 
reaching a record depth of 535 feet. She is H M S Reclaim, 
completed not long ago in a shipyard at Renfrew. 

Based on the design of the attachments down to a depth of 

300 feet. She also carries an 
articulated, or jointed, armoured 
suit .which ■ can be lowered on 
derrifcks, . enabling a> diver to 
descend to a .depth-of 500 feet. 
This “ iron man ’’ carries out jobs 
with nippers. The observation 
chamber, which is equipped with 
a telephone, can be lowered to a 
depth of 800 feet. 

The massive diving doors, 
curved to the contour of the hull 
and opening out of the side of 
the diving flat, are raised by air- 
operated rams similar to those- 
employed to elevate periscopes 
in submarines. 

With the aid of the special 
divers’ intercommunication set 
the diver’s voice is transmitted 
from his helmet and received in 
a tiny loudspeaker in the‘diving 
flat. A reply is sent by micro¬ 
phone. The ship’s telephone 
system links up the captain, 
doctor, and diving flat, and en¬ 
ables divers when under water 
and at any depth to talk with 
one another and with the ship. 


King Salvor class Admiralty 
vessels, the Reclaim is a unique 
ship. She has a length of 
217 feet and a beam of 38 feet, 
a displacement 'of 1800 tons, an 
endurance of about 3000 miles, 
and a maximum speed of 13 
knots. Her complement of seven 
officers and 77 ratings includes 
three deep-diving officers, 12 
fully-experienced divers, and a 
medical officer who is a specialist 
in underwater physiological prob¬ 
lems. 

Coming Up 

Pitted with asdic gear and 
echo-sounding apparatus for the 
detection of sunken wrecks, as 
well as radar for navigational 
aid, the Reclaim has two sub¬ 
mersible decompression chambers 
which ■ make it unnecessary for 
the ship to linger over the site 
of a particular operation once 
the object has been achieved. At 
a depth of 60 feet the diver 
ascends the ladder into the 
bottom of the chamber and is 
immediately made comfortable. 
An attendant removes his helmet 
and he gets his supply of oxygen. 
The chamber is then hauled up 
and the ship can get under way 
while the pressure is gradually 
reduced. 

The main decompression 
chamber is inboard, in the hold 
or diving flat.' It is the largest 
afloat—18 feet long,- feet in 
diameter, and weighing 9i tons. 
As it has three compartments, 
two divers and the medical officer 
can be accommodated simul¬ 
taneously. The pressure is at 
200 lbs per square inch, equiva¬ 
lent to a sea depth of 400 feet. 
The chamber is necessary to apply 
immediate curative measures and 
to allow the proper medical 
supervision of divers suffering 
from the dreaded “bends,” caused 
by a too rapid passage to the 
surface and the formation of 
nitrogen bubbles in the blood. . 

The Reclaim can send divers 
w'earing flexible suits with special 


Pals 


A combine harvester and a tractor, both driven by W L A girls, at work in Southern England 


This young visitor to the London 
Zoo found that Jimmy, the two- 
month-old lion cub, was not-such 
a fierce fellow after all. 


Splendid Equipment 

TJie Reclaim’s sick bay, so 
vastly important, is much bigger 
and more elaborately equipped 
than that of any other ship of 
the size. It is a combined hos¬ 
pital, laboratory, and experimen¬ 
tal bench for testing diving hel¬ 
mets and breathing apparatus.' 

As the Reclaim is likely to be 
employed for long periods on 
special operations in lonely 
waters, seeing little of other ships 
and offering few opportunities for 
the crew to go ashore or enjoy 
normal entertainments and 
amenities, special attention was 
given in the design to the com¬ 
fort of the ship’s company. The 
messes are painted in different 
pastel shades, sueh as rose-pink, 
pale green, cream, and duck-egg 
blue, instead of the monotonous 
white and grey. The messdecks 
are extremely comfortable, and 
there is,even a canteen with an 
ice-cream machine and a soda- 
fountain. 

AFTER 200 YEARS 

Jn 1750 a ship left England 
with a cargo which has just 
been delivered in Philadelphia. 

Apparently the ship was sunk 
in the Delaware River, New 
Jersey, and was forgotten. 
Recent dredging operations re¬ 
vealed its presence, and a suction 
pipe recovered much of the 
sunken merchandise, Owing to 
their immersion of nearly 200 
years many of the silver shoe 
buckles and pewter plates which 
formed part of the cargo had, in 
the words of Shakespeare, 
“ suffered a sea-change into some¬ 
thing rich and strange.” 


Makalakas and 
Strandlopers 

astonishing discovery has 
just been reported by a 
Government officer in South 
Africa. The last vestiges, some 
forty or so, of a people long 
believed extinct, have been found 
near the Cape, still practising 
almost incredibly primitive 
methods of living. They are 
coastal kindred of the Bushmen. 

The Strandlopers, as they are 
called, live mainly on shellfish, 
a diet that they eke out with 
crocodiles, snakes, lizards, frogs, 
and insects. Steadily dwindling 
in numbers, and being more and 
more absorbed into the native 
tribes about them, they live like 
the Strandlopers of ancient days, 
making fire as the earliest men 
did, by rubbing sticks together. 
It may be possible now to keep 
their race alive. 

Desert Empire 

A similar discovery was made 
this century in the Kalahari 
Desert. Ages before that there 
had lived in the heart of the 
desert a wonderful people called 
the Makalakas, who are sup¬ 
posed to have come originally 
from Malaya. ’They were brown¬ 
skinned in a contineht of black 
people. They established a little 
desert empire, with towns of size 
and considerable trade. 

They were eventually . ruined 
by enormous movements of popu¬ 
lations, characteristic of wild, 
ungoverned masses of savages. 
These movements completely 
destroyed the Makalakas as a 
people, shattered their civilisa¬ 
tion, and bore most of them into 
cruel bondage. All were supposed 
to have been exterminated.. They 
remained a mere name of a 
vanished people until, in this 
century, the survivors un¬ 
expectedly came to light. . 

The last Makalakas had been 
saved by the good Chief Khama 
of Bechuanaland. He had allowed 
them to live among his own 
people, and there they were 
found, their arts and learning 
forgotten, but Makalakas still. 


A Tale of Farmer’s Pride 


rpHE workers on our land are 
now toiling long hours to 
complete- this year’s harvest. 
The weather has not been alto¬ 
gether favourable, but it is an¬ 
ticipated that the total yield will 
be satisfactory. 

Returns issued for the farming 
year by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture enable us to congratulate 
British farmers on a great task 
well done. During the war the 
Government were in touch with 
every farm in the kingdom, urg¬ 
ing, advising, and helping. Now, 
in view of peacetime pressure of 
needs, the Government have to • 
name a target and ask the far¬ 
mers to attain it by such and 
such a date, and a splendid start 
has been made for 1947-48. ' 

Over 100,000 acres were added 
to the million acres already under 
potatoes, and grain crops, occupy¬ 
ing roughly six and three-quarter 
million acres, showed an increase 
of more than-J80,000 acres on the 
preceding year. Not ah the results 
officially .asked-for were attained,- 
but even so there were good in¬ 
creases in wheat and barley. 

One special cause for thankful¬ 
ness is the upward trend of our 


farmstock figures. Pigs have in¬ 
creased to over 1,631,000, cattle 
by 164,000 to more than seven and 
a quarter million, and sheep and 
lambs, of which the cruel white 
winter of early 1947 lost us a fifth 
of all we had, increased during 
the year by nearly 700,000 to give 
us a total of upwards of 10,800,000. 

Poultry have increased by ten 
million to nearly 52 million, and 
with these food supplies so much 
more plentiful, we are promised 
more eggs, milk, pork, and bacon. 

Altogether British agriculture 
has every reason to be proud of 
itself. It is today the most highly 
mechanised in all the world, and 
no other nation can match us for 
yield. We produce slightly over 
18 cwts of wheat p^r acre, 16 cwts 
of barley, and 16 cwts of oats. 
In wheat, our rivals produce: 
Australia 6.9 cwts per acre. 
Canada 6,5 cwts, and the U S 7.1 
cwts. The figures for barley and 
oats are almost as flattering to us. 

Of course these friendly rivals 
of ours have limitless acres 
against our relatively few, but 
the latest returns ' prove once 
more that we remain the world’s 
most highly-skilled farmers. 


A Furnace in the Air 


^£ost people are aware that, 
however warm it may be On 
the ground, it gets colder as we 
go up into the atmosphere. Even 
at the Equator there is snow 
on the mountains, with the tem¬ 
perature well below freezing. 

The latest researches of 
physicists, however, make it clear 
that higher up still the tempera¬ 
ture begins to rise again. By 
exploring the upper atmosphere, 
or ionosphere, with wireless 
waves an accurate picture of the 
conditions there has now been 
attained. It makes astonishing 
reading. 

The troposphere, or region of 
change, extends beyond the 
summit of Mount. Everest to a 
height of ten miles. At . the, 
upper limit of this region the 
temperature is 100 degrees below 


freezing point. Then comes the 
stratosphere, which is a region 
of calm. This, region extends 
• from a height pf ten miles to 
25 miles above the earth, and 
at the |op there is a layer of 
ozone which has separated from 
the air, which is very thin. 

Above this a warm belt begins, 
with temperatures of about 70 
degrees Fahrenheit. This warm 
belt extends to a height of 70 
miles, and is thought to have a 
large percentage of helium. In 
this region meteor ti'ails are 
visible. From 70 to 170 miles 
above the Earth the temperature 
increases with height, until at 
200 miles a hot belt begins and 
extends _ to 260 miles. The 
. temperature here is believed to 
be about 2000 degrees—veritably 
a furnace in the air! 
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The Testing Time 

Problems For India and 
Pakistan 

O VER a year has now gone by since with high hopes for their 
future the two new Dominions of the British Common¬ 
wealth, India and Pakistan, began their separate existence free 
from Britain’s rule. The people of Britain; however, still maintain 
a deep and impartial interest in these two great States, and share 
their anxiety when problems threatening their mutual peace arise. 
It was on August 15 last year entirely ceased to quarrel. It 


is true that they each admit the 
right of the other to be free and 
independent. But • they con¬ 
tinue in hot dispute over other 
questions; and this conflict may 
ultimately deny to one or both 
the freedom and independence 
they both desire. 

The Case of Kashmir 

To take the State of Kashmir, 
for instance. There, • a Hindu 
. ruler, supported by a relatively 
small Moslem party, has decided 
to join the Dominion of India. 
But other Moslem groups wish to 
join Pakistan. To support these 
groups a good number of tribes¬ 
men and, it is even said, 
Pakistan troops have entered 
Kashmir to face Indian troops, 
who came in to help the Hindu 
ruler and his supporters. So, in 
effect, an actual war between 
India and Pakistan has been 
fought in Kashmir for almost a 
year. This could not be with¬ 
out a bad influence on the re¬ 
lationship of the two Dominions 
in other fields, in commerce 
especially. The-quarrel was, in 
fact, submitted to the United 
Nations. A special commission 
of the Security ■ Council has 
recently made proposals for an 
immediate cease fire, and the 
matter is to be discussed in the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations this month. 

There is little doubt that the 
bad feeling existing between the 
two neighbouring countries has 
been still further increased by 
a conflict concerning Hyderabad. 
Hyderabad is a landlocked- 
princely State in. the central part 
of the Indian peninsula. Its 16 
million people, mostly Hindus,, 
are ruled by a Moslem prince, 
the Nizam, who considers him¬ 
self independent and refuses, in 
effect, to join the Indian Union. 
India has retaliated by exerting 
a very severe pressure, including 
even the weapon of a blockade, 
on Hyderabad. The blockade is 
naturally causing great hardship 
to the people of Hyderabad but 
has, so far, not succeeded in 
breaking the Nizam’s resolve. 

New Appeal to U N 

The Nizam, in turn, enjoys 
much sympathy in Moslem Paki¬ 
stan. But Pakistan’s. friendly 
interest in the Nizam’s tribula¬ 
tion, is not caused only by the 
existence of a religious, link. 
Pakistan knows that should the 
Nizam bow to the will of India, 
all the resources of that country 
would be thrown in against 
Pakistan in Kashmir, To 
strengthen the cause of Hyder¬ 
abad, Pakistan has therefore 
decided to support its ruler’s 
complaint against India made to 
the United Nations; for this 


It is easy to see that the newly 
won independence has not meant 
peace for the Indian sub¬ 
continent. The past year has 
also proved that the winning of 
independence is’ by no means 
enough. Common sense, mutual 
trust, and compromise are all 
needed to link true independence 
with, true peace. 


that what we once called our 
Indian Empire was divided into 
two independent countries; India 
and Pakistan. Through great 
efforts of British statesmanship 
the two main parties, the Hindus 
and the Moslems, had agreed 
to separate peacefully and with 
that agreement a terrible civil 
war was avoided. Moreover, 
against many experts’ doubts, 
both India and Pakistan have 
remained members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, 
assuming the status of 'self- 
governing Dominions. 

But though members of the 
same family of nations the two 
sister Dominions have riot 

GLAMORGAN’S 
GLORY . ' 

'The Year Book of the 

Glamorgan County Cricket 
Club for 1933 opens with these 
words: 

"Iii the dim and distant future 
when Glamorgan has w'on the 
County Championship, the public 
will most certainly demand to 
know something of the begin¬ 
nings of its celebrated team. 

Yet, so remote does this happy 
day appear to be that it is more 
than likely no person then living 
will be able to recall the struggles 
of the • early days ...” 

That prophecy has proved 
wrong,.’for this summer the 
Welsh county have won the 
County Championship, and next 
week at Swansea will be starting 
the first of two celebration 
matches against teams of English 
Test players; the second will be 
at Cardiff. 

It was in 1921 that Glamorgan 
were admitted to the County 
Championship and, to quote 
again from the 1933 Year Book: 

“In its first few seasons 
Glamorgan was like ’ no other 
side; some will even say it was 
not a side at all.” The County 
won. only five matches in their 
first three seasons. Determina¬ 
tion, however, has always been 
evident in the struggles of the 
"Cinderella ” cricket county, and 
crowning success has come this 
year. 

The WGrid’s Largest 
Flower Show 

'J'HE World’s Largest Flower 

, Show has again been held at 
Southport, and again it has 
proved a great success. 

Gladioli were chief among the 
exhibits in the 3-acre marquee, 
and many fine new varieties were 
shown. One dusky salmon 
specimen tipped with maple red 
commanded the name Canada, matter, too, will be discussed at 
A new dahlia called Vic was the Assembly, 
choice in its rich red, and 
delicate and vivid blues con¬ 
trasted on a nearby stand of 
delphiniums. Charming rock 
gardens, quaint cacti, and’ vivid 
orchids also delighted the 
visitors. 

Britain’s nurserymen have 
done great work’ to help the 
export driv?.- -. 


A Guide to 
Unesco 

J^j[oST readers of the CN are 
familiar with , some of the 
work and aims of Unescc* which 
alone among the eleven special¬ 
ised' agencies of the United Na¬ 
tions concentrates on the things 
that live in the minds of men. 
As the letters in its name imply. 
Education, Science, and Culture 
are the subjects in which-Unesco 
aims at promoting collaboration 
among all nations.. Its chief 
means to this end nre, of course, 
by maintaining, increasing, and 
spreading knowledge. 

Under the title, Unesco and a 
World Society, the Ministry of 
Education have recently issued a 
Pamphlet (H M Stationery Office, 
one shilling) which describes in 
simple language how and why 
Unesco came into existence, its 
programme as a United Nations 
organisation, and, in particular, 
that part of the programme 
which concerns Britain. 

The pamphlet includes a dia¬ 
gram showing the organisation 
of the central secretariat in 
Unesco -House, Paris, and, also 
in diagram form, a list of the 
bodies whiclj co-operate in its 
work in our own country. 

Though the list of the members 
of these bodies is inspiring, the 
United Kingdom Committee 
wish to enlist the practical help 
of us all—and as a first step we 
would suggest the purchase and 
study of this pamphlet. 

RADIO-CONTROLLED 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

electronic engineer of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, has invented an 
apparatus which will be of great 
help to bird photographers. A 
wireless transmitter, small and 
easily portable, sends out a wave 
which sets off a flashlight. At 
the instant the flashlight goes off 
it actuates a mechanism which 
takes the photograph. 

The transmitter has a range of 
100 yards, so that the bird-spotter 
could set up his camera and 
flashlight in the absence of the 
bird, and retire behind cover 
until it returns to the nest. ’ At 
a suitable moment he could send 
out the wave and the sequence 
of events would follow. 

Furthermore, the flashing of 
the first flashbulb can be ar¬ 
ranged to ‘set off one or more 
others, which need not neces¬ 
sarily be in a line of sight with 
it. With this apparatus weeks of 
patient waiting may be reduced 
to an hour or two, and in addi¬ 
tion give improved results.- 

Radar on Southend Pier 

Jn addition to the familiar at¬ 
tractions, visitors to Southend 
pier will now have a chance to 
see radar in operation. A display 
unit has been set up through 
which they will be able to see 
ships in the Thames Estuary as 
they would appear on the screen 
of a ship-borne radar set. 

Keeping holiday-makers happy 
is not, however, the main object 
of installing radar on the pier. 
The site is to be used for testing 
and experimental purposes, and 
for the instruction of ships’ 
officers and engineers. Southend 
pier was selected as a good site 
for giving practical experience to 
radar operators because the sea¬ 
ward end, being over a mile from 
the shore, approximates to many 
of the conditions of a ship at sea. 
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World News Reel 


PHEW ! New York' has been 
having a’'heat wave, with 
temperatures of 100 degrees or so. 

Neiafoundlaiid’s union with 
Canada is expected to begin at 
the end of March 1949. 

The Empire Overseas music 
scholarship has been won by 
17-year-old Pamela Newton of 
Victoria, British Columbia, and 
she has arrived at Liverpool for 
her year’s singing tuition. 

Hamlet is to be presented in 
Berlin by a group of Cambridge 
University students. 

REMEMBRANCE. A torch of 
freedom is to be lighted by 
Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery 
at Portsmouth on September 13 
and then taken to Eindhoven to 
mark the entry of British troops 
into Holland, the capture of 
Eindhoven, and the Arnhem epic 
four years ago. 

A Roman jar containing jewels 
has been found at Sabadell in 
Spain. 

■ The total income of the United 
States last year was 190,000 
million dollars — about 1323 
dollars for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

All food rationing ends in 
Belgium this month. 

GOLDEN FLEECE. The value 
of this season’s wool exports 
from Australia (3,264,502 bales) 
was £120,185,600—the highest 
ever. 


To check the. spread of icasps, 
the N Z Department of Agri¬ 
culture will pay 3d for every 
queen wasp caught up to the end 
of this year. 

FLYING beavers. Forty 
beavers have been flown 420 
miles from Prince Albert National 
Park in Saskatchewan, where 
there are too many, to Wood 
Buffalo Park on the borders of 
Alberta and North-West Terri¬ 
tories, where trapping has made 
them scarce. 

The Maharaja Gackioar of 
Baroda has made an agreement 
with the Indian Government to 
grant immediately complete re¬ 
sponsible government to his 
people. 

TOP PRICE. The charge for 
a man’s haircut in Chicago is 
now 6s 3d. 

Japan’s population increased 
by over 1,500,000 last year and 
is now about 78 million. 

GIFT. In appreciation of 
Britain’s support for European 
countries who were short of 
sterling, Australia have made us 
a gift of ten million pounds. 

Mr A. W. Moverley, a young 
New Zealander, and Jiis wife and 
daughter, are moving 6000 miles 
to Pitcairn Island where he has 
been appointed headmaster. 

Ex-President M.-Schuman has 
agreed to form a new French 
Coalition Government, 


Home News Reel 


WHEELS FOR DOLLARS. 

Britain has this year already 
exported over one million 
bicycles and .44,000 motor cycles. 
They have earned over 3,500,000 
dollars from Canada and the U S 
alone. 

Dame Rosalind Paget, who has 
just passed away at the age^of 
93, spent part of her nursing 
career with Florence Nightingale. 

According to a recent survey, 
only about half the people of this 
country go away for holidays. 

Draught-boards, six feet square, 
have been made in parks at 
Irlam, Lancashire. ' 

BOLD WORDS. Bigger type is 
to be used in all Hansard reports 
and Parliamentary publications. 

Some British trains are now 
fitted with bookstalls. 

The value of British exports in 
July was the highest ever— 
£145,600,000. 

Road safety songs based on 
nursery rhyme tunes are being 
learnt by phildren under five at 
Barking. 

BETTER TEETH. Doctors of 
the National Institute for Medi¬ 
cal research report that young 
children today - have stronger 
teeth than children before the 
war.. 

Some 30,000 civil servants are 
needed to operate the new social 
services. 


CATCH. A conger eel 5 feet 
9 inches long, and weighing 
3 lbs, I’was caught at Folkestone 
not long ago by a fisherman with 
rod and line. 

A second Broadcasting House 
is to be built in London to 
accommodate studios and staff 
now. scattered in 20 buildings. 

THEIR MILK BAR. Accord¬ 
ing to a resident of Farnham, 
Surrey, the time taken by blue 
tits to remove milk-bottle caps is 
six seconds. 

A collie Mas been acting as 
foster mother to a tiger cub in a 
Blackpool circus. 

Britain’s coal exports in the 
four weeks ended July 31 were 
nearly 1,100,500 tons—a post-war 
record. '’ 

Tom Blower, of Nottingham, 
became the second person to 
swim the Channel both ways 
when he crossed from Dover to 
Cap Gris Nez in 15 hours 
31 minutes, 23 minutes less than 
E. H. Temme’s 14-year-old record. 

CHAMPION. The Boys’ Golf 
Championship was won by 17- 
year-old John Pritchett, of Sutton 
Coldfield, near Birmingham, the 
first English boy to win for 13 
years. 

To' maintain the milk ration in 
N W England 13 aircraft recently 
began a tivo-month air-lift 
between Northern Ireland and 
Liverpool. 


Youth News Reel 


SCOUT MOUNTAINEERS. A 
number of Senior Scouts are 
learning rock-climbing and fell¬ 
walking from expert instructors 
at a climbing course being held 
this week at Langdale in the 
Lake District, in co-operation 
with the British Mountaineering 
Council. 

Twenty-one Gerinan Scout¬ 
masters and Cubmasters are in 
Britain taking training courses 
and visiting Scout Troops and 
Cub Packs. 

Nine Scouts of the 42nd Bath 
Troop rendered valuable service 


when a helicopter crashed on a 
hillside near Dartmouth, where 
they were in camp. 

So far this season 600 Scout 
leaders from 27 countries have 
taken part in Wood Badge train¬ 
ing courses at Gilwell Park 'near _ 
Chingford, Essex. 

WORKING TOGETHER. The 
formation of a Guide Company, 
a Scout Troop, and Brownie and 
Cub Packs for Indians and 
Eskimos at Aklavik in Canada’s 
Far North is doing much to in¬ 
crease good will between the two 
. peoples. 
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The Cbildren*5 Newspaper, Se#)tember / /, 1948 

The Real Sea Serpent 


NEW light is cast on the Sea 
Serpent by Mr F. S. Russell, 
Director of the Plymouth Marine 
Biological Station and Secretary 
of the International Council for 
the Exploration of the Seas. 

Mr Russell has recently stated 
that the Sea Serpent of 
travellers’ tales is a squid; a 
gigantic squid with tentacles, 
or arms, 60 ^et long when 
extended, and fitted with suckers 
which enable it to do battle 
with the Sperm Whale, ■ the 
most widely distributed of all 
the whales. Also known as the 
Cachalot, this is a large whale 
over 60 feet long with a mouth 
full of teeth up to eight inches 

HighlandT raditions 

'J’HE model of. an old High¬ 
land cottage, with heather- 
thatched roof, built to reveal the 
various stages-of its construction, 
is one of the most interest¬ 
ing exhibits at the Highland 
Traditions Exhibition in the 
Lawnmarket, Edinburgh, which 
is open until September 11. The 
tools with which the Highland 
crofter wrests a living from the 
hillside are also shown, including 
a sieve of perforated skin, a sea- 
shell used for skimming milk, an 
old wooden plough of primitive 
design, peat cutters, a rough 
wooden pack saddle, and a horse' 
collar made from bent grass. 

That the Highlanders of yester¬ 
day could combine excellent 
taste with a flair for good work¬ 
manship is shown by a number 
of well-built chairs of Chippen¬ 
dale and Regency design. There 
is also a fine display of spinning 
wheels and woven cloths and 
tartans; and among the musical 
instruments is a set of bagpipes 
which were played at Waterloo. 

HAWKER IN A • 
HURRY 

JJURRiCANE, Typhoon, and Tem¬ 
pest were famous aeroplane 
names during the war.,. All-were 
members of the Hawker family, 
but when the newest addition to 
this famous family was demon¬ 
strated recently it had no name 
—just the number N7/46. 

N7/46 is a jet-propelled fighter 
designed to operate from aircraft 
carriers. It has a wing span of 
36^ feet and is 38 feet long, has 
a bullet-shaped body, and is 
powered by a Rolls-Royce Nene 
turbo-jet. In recent tests its 
speed was said to be well over 
600 mph. 

No doubt an appropriate name 
has been found for this Hawker- 
in-a-Hurry. 


long. On the bodies of some of 
the more bulky whales have been 
found scars inflicted by the giant 
squid; and we may try to imagine 
the struggles to the death 
between these two. 

They are veritable Leviathans 
of the deep. But even larger 
Sperm Whales than those that 
have been washed ashore must 
exist; and Mr Russell believes 
that even larger squids must 
have from time to time appeared 
above the surface of the ocean to 
give the appearance of the coils 
and the Sea Serpent which more 
than one truthful mariner has 
witnessed—and most vividly 
described. 

HAIRCUT FOR ONE 

■youNG Peter McDowall, of 
Kirkinner, near Wigtown, 
trotted off to town in his pony 
and trap the other day to have 
his hair cut. 

Peter left his pony standing 
outside the shop, but the animal, 
growing restive at the sudden 
disappearance of his young 
master, pushed straight through 
the shop window in an attempt 
to rejoin him. To the pony’s 
chagrin, however, the trap would 
not follow, and there the animal 
stood, quite unhurt, but also 
quite unconcerned at the com¬ 
motion it had caused. 

Clever Fingers 

Qne of the most popular men 
in the eyes of the children 
of Kensington is Mr Monty 
Chandler, a rather unusual kind 
of doctor. No matter how 
badly injured his patients are, 
they usually leave his operating 
table completely cured. He is a 
toy repairer. 

Mr Chandler learned his trade 
while recovering from wounds 
received in Normandy, and now 
many London stores, as well as 
children, rely on him for delicate 
operations on toys and dolls. 

MEALS OVERHEAD 

Jf experiments now being 
carried out prove successful 
our meal on a train may be 
brought right to our compart¬ 
ment by an overhead pulley 
system. This is one of the ways 
in which facilities for eating on 
a journey may be improved, 
reveals Lord Inman, chairman 
of the Hotels Executive of the 
British Transport Commission. 
Another method, the corridor 
food trolley, which has proved 
popular in the north-east of 
England, is to be extended to 
other areas. 


WORKERS’ Parade 

This is the first of a CN series 
illustrating some of the varied ways 
in which the people of Britain perform 
their daily tasks. 



A padded hat is worn by the porter 
who skilfully balances a pile of boxes 
on his head at Billingsgate, which 
has been a London fish market for 
about ten centuries. 


OLD-FANGLED? 

J^^oST people have heard of the 
old country cure for hiccups 
—bending at the waist and 
drinking water from the far side 
of the glass—but Mr T. I. Syvers- 
ton, of Pasadena, California, 
regarded'‘with scorn this “ old¬ 
fangled” method, although' he 
had tried ‘ almost every other 
known remedy. 

For twenty-two months Mr 
Syverston had hiccupped almost 
continuously. He had seen 60 
doctors and had spent nearly 
nine months in hospitals, but to 
no avail. 

Then he tried the “ old¬ 
fangled ” method. The result? 
He has not hiccupped since. 

Avocets in Scotland 

ipwo schoolboy bird-watchers, 
Kenneth Mackenzie and Ian 
Gabriel, have discovered in a 
bog near Oban, in the west of 
Scotland, the nesting-place of 
two avocets, long-legged wading- 
birds which are common in 
Holland but are rare in this 
country. Ian and Kenneth, how¬ 
ever, kept the whereabouts of the 
nest a secret from everyone but 
representatives of the Ornitho¬ 
logical Society, for they-did not 
want the birds to be disturbed. 

The C N reported last March 
the return to England of the 
avoceh the first breeding colony 
being established in Norfolk after 
an absence of 125 years. 


A Tiny Planet 

^FTER interviewing some 300 
witnesses of the event,- a 
Soviet scientific expedition which 
has been investigating the report 
of a meteorite which fell to earth 
north of Vladivostok in February 
last year, has given an account 
of its findings. As the meteorite 
hurtled towards the ground the 
light from its long tail was so 
bright that it rivalled the Sun 
and caused trees and buildings 
to cast a second shadow. Five 
tons of meteoric iron, which pre¬ 
viously had been travelling 
in space for an unimaginable 
period of time, was collected by 
the expedition. 

THIS KIND WORLD 

'YY^hen a parcel addressed to 
nine-year-old Mary Pender, 
a patient in the Folkestone 
Hospital, arrived at the local 
sorting office, it was found that 
grapes in it had been squashed 
and that the juice had ruined a 
little plaid purse in which the 
senders had placed a new half- 
crown. The workers in Folkestone 
Post Office did not like to think 
of the little patient’s disappoint- 
ment-; so they clubbed together, 
searched the town until they had 
found a similar purse, bought 
two pounds of grapes, and re¬ 
packed the parcel. 

For Good Service 

J^AiSER, a 31-year-old carrier 
pigeon, has received a gold 
band and citation for his part in 
breeding and training pigeons for 
the Signal Department of the 
United States Army during the 
Second World War. 

Kaiser, who was born at Cologne 
in February 1917, joined the 
German Army in the First World 
War, and was captured on the 
Meuse. He has outlived more 
than a dozen of his mates, and 
is now living comfortably in well- 
earned retirement in New Jersey. 

A CROMWELL COIN 

■YY^hile demolishing a building 
in Wildman Street, Kendal, 
Mr J. Nicolson found a small 
silver coin believed to have been 
struck during the Common¬ 
wealth. 

The coin is the size of a silver 
threepennybit and bears on one 
side the inscription ‘‘Kirby, Ken¬ 
dall,” and on the reverse “Plat 
of Oliver,” two mercers to whom 
Oiiver Cromwell granted the 
right to strike such coins. Im¬ 
pressions of similar coins exist 
in the local museum. Cromwell 
granted the right to mint coins 
to four merchants of this town. 
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Comes to Earth 

The leader of the Soviet 
expedition believes that it was a 
small asteroid, one of the 
numerous minor planets which 
revolve round the Sun and are 
situated between . Mars and 
Jupiter. 

It was not till 1801 that the 
first of the asteroids, Ceres, was 
found, but now over 1000 are 
known, and it is thought that 
there must be altogether about 
50,000 of them. All of the aster¬ 
oids are comparatively tiny, the 
smallest known being only three 
miles in diameter, while Ceres, 
the largest, is 480 miles in 
diameter. 

The Story of a 
Florin 

'J'he British florin, or two- 
shilling piece, is 100 years 
old; it was in the year 1848 that 
this coin was first issued by the 
Royal Mint. It was welcomed. 

Not “so, however, the 'double¬ 
florin or four-shilling piece. This 
was a handsome coin issued to 
mark the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria in 1887; but it proved as 
unpopular as the florin was 
popular, and was withdrawn in 
1890. 

Although the coin issued just 
one hundred years ago was new, 
the name given to it was old. 
There had been a florin in our 
British coinage before, but that 
earlier coin was of gold, worth 
6s 8d, and was issued in the 
reign of Edward III. The word 
Florin was first given to coins 
issued in Florence, an important 
commercial city in the Middie 
Ages; these first florins bore a 
lily, the symbol of the city, and 
the name comes from fiorino, the 
Italian name for the coin, 
derived in turn from fiore the 
Italian for flowers. 

MONEY TO BURN 

’YYhen we say a person- has 
“money to burn ” we usually 
mean that he has plenty. But 
Mr Benton C. Gardner, who 
retired the other day after long 
service as chief of the tlnited. 
States Treasury’s currency re¬ 
demption division in Washington, 
has literally been burning paper 
money regularly for 46 years. 

One of his tasks was to send 
to a special incinerator batches 
of damaged or very dirty paper 
money which it had been decided 
to replace with new notes—or 
“bills,” as they are called in 
America. During hfs career 
Mr Gardner has sent many 
millions of pounds’ worth of 
paper money “ up in smoke.” 



MODELS FOR YOUTH 


Model craft of all kinds—land, sea, or air—always have an attraction for the youngsters of Britain. Our pictures, from 
recent disolavs. show a galleon, an outsize in model aircraft, and miniature racing cars capable of speeds of 100 mph. 
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Scottish Pageantry 

A historical pageant was held recently amid the ruins of 
Arbroath Abbey. Our picture shows a scene from a play con¬ 
cerning the trial of William Wallace which preceded the pageant. 


Problem Animals at the Zoo 

By Our Own Correspondent 


“ problem ” animals have 
lately been amusing visitors 
at the Children’s Zoo in Regent’s 
Park, London. They are a goat 
and an elephant. 

The goat, Minerva, is a hybrid, 
her mother being a common 
white goat, and her father one of 
the lop-eared Anglo-Nubian breed. 
And, like many hybrid animals, 
Minerva is a “bit of a character.” 
For every morning she climbs 
the steps on to the riding 
platform and there waits stolidly 
until the afternoon, when Rajah, 
the young riding elephant, draws 
up at the platform for its load of 
little visitors. 

First in the Queue 

Probably she does this because, 
like most goats, she, likes climb¬ 
ing and would dearly love to do 
a little “ mountaineering ” on 
Rajah’s broad back. But if so, 
she is invariably disappointed. 
At the last moment before riding 
begins, keepers shoo Minerva un¬ 
ceremoniously down the steps. 
Not, however, that that worries 
Minerva, She is certain to be 
back there again next day, at the 
head of the queue, waiting hope¬ 
fully ... 

The other animal, the young 
elephant Rajah, is even more of 
a problem. Having made Rajah 
into an obedient riding animal, 
the keepers thought it would be 
a good idea to see if they could 
teach him one or two amusing 
tricks. So they threw pennies on 
the ground and taught Rajah to 
pick them up with his trunk-tip. 

At first the task was not too 
easy, for Rajah kept popping the 
pennies into his mo.uth. How¬ 
ever, finding them anything but 
tasty, he eventually consented to 
pass them over to his guardians 
instead, and often popped his 
pennies directly into the keepers’ 


pockets. Now Rajah has become 
such an enthusiastic “picker-up- 
of-pennies ” that the scores of 
visitors lining his route keep 
throwing coins in front of him, 
with the result that the 
elephant is kept so busy retriev¬ 
ing coins that his "round ” is 
considerably delayed. 

But the keepers are thinking 
now of asking visitors to refrain 
from penny-throwing until the 
elephant’s tour of duty is over, 
when Rajah may make a special 
coin-collecting round. 

, Not all the menagerie’s 
“ problem ” animals are to be 
found in the Children's Zoo. how¬ 
ever. You will find two more of 
them at the bears’ dens, ad¬ 
joining the camel-house refresh- 
, ment kiosk . where, in warm 
weather, there is a brisk sale of 
ice-creams. They are the bears 
Jimmy and Anne. Jimmy and 
Anne are specially fond of ice¬ 
creams, but as they rarely find 
a visitor—a young visitor, anyway 
-^willing to part with his ice, 
they have perforce to stand at 
the bars lookihg on enviously at 
the human eaters. Or, rather, 
they did, until they evolved their 
particular tactics. 

Crafty Bruin 

Now, when the bears see any¬ 
one leaning over the rail just in 
front of them, holding a half- 
eaten ice-cream in his hand, 
they point their noses towards 
the ice-cream—so near and yet so 
far!—and give a hearty and all- 
too-moist “puff.” Caught un¬ 
awares, the visitor finds his ice 
quite uneatable, and so, in 
desperation, tosses it across to 
the animals; which is precisely 
what Jimmy and Anne were 
scheming for! 

Very clever of them, don't you 
think? C. H. 
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Doing Things In 
A Small Way 

MAN who could write the 
Lord’s Prayer in a space the 
size of a pin-head, has just died. 

He was ■ Charles Richard 
Gunner, and another of his 
achievements was to write a 
history of the Coronation in a 
book of which the pages 
measured only three-sixteenths 
of an inch by three-sixteenths. 
On each of the hundred pages 
were 300 words. A miniature 
history of Windsor Castle • was 
bought by the Queen, who was 
so impressed by Gunner’s ability 
that she commissioned him to 
paint a portrait of Princess 
Elizabeth for a finger’ ring. He 
also wrote the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, the 
Apostles’ Creed, Psalm 23, the 
Nunc Dimittis and the Bene¬ 
diction, a total of 9000 words, in 
a space covered by a George III 
silver penny, which has a 
diameter of half an inch. 

Gunner had many rivals, and 
one of the best known was 
Postmaster Robinson. He wrote 
all his letters on notepaper 
measuring one inch by one and 
a half. Each page contained at 
least 200 words clearly readable 
under a magnifying glass. Most 
miniaturists disdain to use a 
glass, and William Burroughs 
Hill of Southampton could still 
write the Lord’s Prayer on a 
silver three-penny piece at the 
age of 95, using his naked eye. 

Miniature work has a long 
history. Cicero is known to have 
had a copy of Homer’s Iliad in 
a nutshell, ahd Peter Bales, 
who worked in the Chancellery 
during the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, completed a copy of the 
Bible which fitted into a walnut 
shell. Many people can write 
150 words in a square inch, but 
not everyone can put 1400 words 
on a postcard as one London 
boy did when writing to his 
family while on holiday. But 
even this was excelled by . a Czech 
expert who wrote a SOOO-word 
biography of the Emperor Franz 
Joseph on a postcard which is 
preserved in the Imperial Library 
in Vienna. 

STAMP NEWS 

'J’he centenary of the birth of 

Baron Roland von Eotvos 
(recently mentioned in the CN) 
has "been honoured in Hungary 
with a special stamp. 

J^EXT week Australia will issue 

■ a special 21d stamp in honour 
of Sir Ferdinand von Mueller, 
Government botanist in Victoria, 
who died in 1897. 



ipnis new three-cent stamp has 
been issued in America to 
commemorate the centenary of 
the American poultry industry. 
Qne of the most remarkable 
stamp, discoveries in recent 
years is of a sheet of the 
Is Olympic Games stamp over¬ 
printed twice with the 1 rupee 
surcharge (for sale in Muscat). 
^HE New Zealand 1948 Health 
stamps, to be issued shortly, 
will depict a boy sunbathing and 
watching other children playing. 
A New Zealand Health Camp is 
also shown. 



HOME AGAIN 

I T was Sir Francis Bacon who 
described travel as a part of 
education ; and it is an axiom 
fully appreciated by the host of 
Britons now home again in these 
September days after holiday 
wanderings in Europe. 

In spite of many restrictions, 
this summer has provided a wel¬ 
come for the traveller every¬ 
where ; if the home-coming 
Briton has learned one thing 
abroad it is surely how much the 
peoples of Europe respect Britain. 
Her long stand for freedom 
and her present championing of 
human rights have won for . 
Britain a special place in the 
esteem of most Europeans. 

^NOTHER fact that home-coming 
Britons realise is that a new 
day is at last darvning in Europe. 
Aid from America is re-invigor¬ 
ating the old springs of Europe’s 
life; fresh energy is creating 
new plans and stimulating new 
ideas. The traveller sees manifest 
signs that Europe is finding her 
soul again, and that her people 
look with renewed hope to the 
future. 

It was Francis Bacon, too, 
who advised that “ when a trav¬ 
eller returneth home, let him not 
leave the countries where he hath 
travelled altogether behind him, 
but maintain a correspondence 
by letters with those of his 
acquaintance which are of most 
w'orth.” It is still sound advice. 
Letters are part of the armoury 
of peace and friendship; they 
speak for the people of separated 
countries, and help to bridge the 
frontiers which need passports 
to cross. 

of the most effective inter¬ 
national organisations is the 
Postal Union, honoured by all 
countries. It carries letters with 
messages of friendship to every 
part of the world—often to 
places which travellers cannot 
reach. Let the home-coming 
traveller remember this, and 
take up his pen. Thus rvill he re¬ 
live the crowded hours of travel, 
and thus will he cement ines¬ 
timable friendships. 


The Children'' 

FOR EXPORT 

Vj^HiLE great crow’ds have been 
flocking to English cricket- 
fields to see the Australians play, 
Australian theatres have been 
crowded with enthusiasts wishing 
to see Sir Laurence Olivier and 
the Old Vic Company. 

Australia has taken the British 
company of players to her heart 
and wishes to see more, such as 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet and the 
Stratford-on-Avon players, and 
she wishes to hear the London 
Symphony and Halle Orchestras. 

Britain is rich indeed in the 
culture represented by these 
institutions. It is a form of 
export which can do much to 
break down the barrier of mere 
distance which separates our two 
countries. 


WHITHER? 

A ND is the swallow gone ? 

^ Who beheld it ? 

Which way sailed it ? 

Farewell bade it none ? 

No mortal saw it go : 

But who doth hear 

Its summer cheer 

As it flitteth to and fro ? 

So the freed spirit flies ! 

From its surrounding clay 
It steals away 

Like the swallow from the skies. 

Whither ? wherefore doth it go ? 
Tis all unknown ; 

We feel alone 

That a void is left below. 

. William Hoivitt 


A Tiring Job 

REPORT from Australia says 
that there are now about 102 
million sheep in the country, 
which is about.six million more 
than last year. 

We are wondering if the word 
“ about ” means that nobody 
has been able to count them 
exactly without falling asleep. 
In any case it is a most impres¬ 
sive total. Counting sheep to the 
nearest million is something to 
make any farmer in this little 
island open his eyes—or fall 
asleep! 


Hansard on Record 

Jn the House of Commons all 
speeches by M Ps are taken 
down by shorthand-writers and 
publi.shed later in Hansard. Now 
the Danish Parliament has gone 
one better by making plans to 
make a talking record of all 
members’ speeches. 

What did Mr Gladstone say in 
1868 is a question often asked 
but seldom answered. We think 
our Parliament should follow the 
Danish example so that the an¬ 
swer could be loudly forthcoming 
if, some time next century, a 
curious questibner should be 
tempted • to ask, " What did 
Mr Attlee say in 1948 ? ” 


Under the E' 


JT isn’t the moth that causes 
damage, it is the grub. And 
what the grub regards as grub. 

□ 

pAVOURITE colour in Britain is 
blue. Bui people are not feeling it. 

QIRLS should not be too forward 
or too backward. Or self-centred. 
Q 

LION does not makea goodmothcr. 

Ought to be a roaring success. 

E 

gOME people only bathe when it is 
sunny. Go in when the sun 
comes out. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As the proverb says. He that goes 
a-borroiving goes a-sorrowing. 



pOlllCEMEN are tobe given open- 
neck jackets in summer. Wonder 
how they got into them before. 
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i New Palace of Peace 

■^ouGH this year’s General 
■ Assembly of the United 
ations is being held in Europe, 
ie permanent home is to be in 
ew York, where a magnificent 
te has already been provided 
rough the generosity of the 
ockefeller family.. Now comes 
e news that the U S Govern- 
ent has agreed to make a loan 
65,000,000 dollars to the 
nited, Nations for the con- 
ruction of the Headquarters 
rilding. The loan is to be free 
interest, and an immediate 
art will be made on a 3g-storey 
hiding which it is hoped will be 
ady by 1950. 

Moreover, so that this new 
ilace of Peace may arise in a 
tting worthy of its great pur- 
3se, the New. York City author- 
les are spending 20,000,000 
illars on improving its imme- 
ate surroundings. 

Let us hope that the United 
ations organisation, in which 
le world’s chief hopes of per- 
anent peace are vested, will 
ove worthy of the splendid 
}me being provided for it. 


FHE SCIENTISTS TAtK 

l^iR Henry Tizard, F R S, 
President of the British 
ssociation, will open on Tues- 
ry, September 8, at Brighton 
s noth annual meeting with an 
Idress, " The Passing World.” 
t this he will review the land- 
|lrks in the progress in science 
rring the sixty-odd years when 
ictorian achievement was pass- 
g on the torch to a new era. 
In the thirteen sections into 
hich the science thus examined 
Sir Henry is divided, the 
)irit of looking more to the 
iture than to the past will pre- 
lil; and will be followed by 
teetings and lectures at which 
3arly 300 people will speak for 
)me 200 hours. 

i It is worthy of remark that 
hile, the British Association is 
lus taking stock the American 
ssociation of Science is cele- 
rating in Washington its cen- 
Inary with the theme " One 
i’orld in Science.” 


itor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 

rnts to know 


easy chairs are 
hard to buy 


LADY found a nest of wasps in 
her wardrobe. They thought 
;r dresses were sweet. 

■ 0 

[ SCHOOLGIRL says she does not 
want to look like evefyhody else, 
'refers to see with the mind’s eye. 

Q 

ECAUSE of thieves, a watch is 
being kept on a certain town 
all. A clock would be more useful. 

H 

^NDONERS nse an average of 
52 gallons of water per head 
ally. Don't they ever wash ihqir 
ecks ? 

B 

^J'OVE to Fix the Price of Ices, 
says a headline. Where to ? 



THINGS SAID 

Tn the midst of all our national 
difficulties let us keep our 
minds and our bodies fit. 

The Minister of Defence 

fAuR victory is a costly thing. 
It must be preserved. 

Mr Churchill, in France 

'T'he feeling of friendship now 
shown by Indians to Britain 
is something that has to be 
e.xperienced to be believed. 

Lord Mountbatten 

•T'he one thing that makes me 
an optimist for the future is 
the inherent decency of people. 

Sir John Boyd Orr 

Dritish scientists have led the 
world so far in television and 
radar and ..... I believe any 
country pinning its faith to the 
British system will be putting 
itself in a most favourable posi¬ 
tion to take advantage of future 
development. Lord Trefgarne 


Black Diamonds 

UvERYBODY knows that coal is 
valuable; but few people 
perhaps reali.se how valuable. 
Alfred Robens, hi P, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary to the Min¬ 
istry of Fuel and Power, speak¬ 
ing at the National Coal Board 
Summer School' at Oxford re¬ 
cently, underlined its worth with 
some statistics which must have 
impressed his listeners. 

Here are some of the items 
which he stated could be bought 
with 100 tons of exported coal ; 

12,300 gallons of petrol from 
the U S; 7300 lbs of coffee 

from East Africa ; 6900 lbs of 
cocoa from West‘Africa ; 3600 
lbs of tea from India ; 15,000 

lbs of beef from Australia. 

” Coal,” Mr Robens went on, 
" is one of the few products 
that, owing to its scarcity, has 
not dropped in value and is, 
therefore, our most valuable 
export.” 

With these facts and figures in 
mind it is easy to see the need 
for saving fuel. Less on the fire 
m&ns more on the plate. 

CLOUDS AND BLESSINGS 

T OOK yonder. Ah 1 methinks 
mine eyes do see 
Clouds edged with silver, as fine 
garments be ! 

They look as if they saw that 
golden face 

That makes black clouds most 
beautiful with grace. 

Unto the saint’s sweet incense 
or their prayer 

T^ese smoky, curdled clouds I do 
compare; 

For as these clouds seem edged 
or laced with gold. 

Their prayers return with 
blessings manifold. 

John Bitnyan 


WITHOUT FAITH 

Tt seems to me a great truth, 
that human things cannot 
stand on selfishness, mechanical 
utilities, economics, and law 
courts ; that if there be not a 
religious element in the re¬ 
lations of men, such relations are 
miserable and doomed to ruin. 

Carlyle ■ 


» 
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Television’s 
Bright Outlook 

'Jhe Postmaster-General’s an¬ 
nouncement that there will. 
be no fundamental change for 
some years to come in the British 
television system has been wel¬ 
comed by everybody concerned—‘ 
the public, the BBC, and the 
manufacturers. 

It is the green light to go 
ahead with a service in which 
this country led the world before 
the war. The BBC can now 
develop its plans for producing 
programmes and broadcasting 
them over ever wider areas ; the 
public will be encouraged to buy 
receivers with confidence that 
they will not soon become obso¬ 
lete ; and the manufacturers can 
adopt mass production methods 
to reduce the cost of sets. 

A new transmitter is to be 
erected at Sutton Coldfield, near 
Birmingham, aifd this will bring 
millions more people within 
range of the service when it 
begins operations about a year 
hence. 

Meanwhile, it is hoped that the 
British system may be adopted as 
a standard by Continental coun¬ 
tries, with the obvious advan¬ 
tages that programmes could be 
freely exchanged, and that future 
technical improvements could be 
shared by all. 


The Monster 



A curious view of the Brabazon, 
Britain’s largest plane, seen during 
its fuel and calibration tests at 
Filton, near Bristol. 


Road Safety 69 
Years Ago 

Promoting road safety is not a 
new idea. In 1879 there was 
formed in London The Society 
for the Prevention of Street 
Accidents and Furious Driving. 

The Society believed that 
di'ivers of horse-drawn cabs were 
the chief offenders, and it was 
proposed to collect money in 
order to enable, victims to claim 
compensation, and also to employ 
horsemen to overtake the “hit- 
and-run ” cabbies. 

The cabbies themselves, how¬ 
ever, resented these proposals, 
a recent writer in the Lincoln¬ 
shire and Stamford Mercury 
points out. They argued that 
much of the responsibility for 
accidents rested on boys who 
frightened horses with hoops, 
balls, and shuttlecocks. They 
also blamed careless pedestrians. 

Perhaps, today, it might be a 
little tactless to ask Granddad 
if he ever played with a hoop 
or a shuttlecock in the street! 

The Society came to an end 
before, it was able to carry out 
all its ideas, but one good thing 
it accomplished was the provision 
of several street refuges. 


Henry the Eighth’s Last 
Queen 

Ceptember 7 marks the 400th anniversary of the death of one 
of England’s most talented and beautiful queens—Catherine 
Parr, sixth wife of Henry the Eighth. She is regarded as a 
paragon of tact and diplomacy in having both kept her head on 


her shoulders and her position as 
her husband’s death. 

The daughter of a wealthy 
Kendal, Westmorland, house 
which ‘ was ■ distantly related to 
royalty, Catherine Parr, born in 
1512, was little more than a 
child when her widowed mother 
married her to a man who was 
much her senior, and who, at 
his death, left her his estates 
and fortune. The second husband 
of Catherine, Lord Latimer, was 
also much older than the bride, 
and also bequeathed to her great 
wealth and possessions; So, 
twice widowed before she was . 
30, the charming and beautiful 
Catherine was free to cultivate 
her studies and choose a husband 
where she would. 

She was one of the significant 
young women of that age of 
intense mental vigour and new 
learning, and made herself 
mistress of Greek and Latin, of 
modern languages, and pf such 
other learning as the age 
afforded. 

After Lord Latimer’s death in 
1542 she was wooed by Sir 
Thomas Seymour, brother of 
Queen Jane Seymour, who had 
died not long after the birth of 
the futm-e Edward the Sixth. 
Catherine would have consented 
to his suit, but the King, his 
brother-in-law, sent Sir Thomas 
away on a protracted mission 
to Europe. When he returned 
Catherine was .Queen of England, 

Bronze Age 

J]xcAVATiONS are now almost 
completed of the extensive 
Bronze Are burial grounds which 
were discovered not long ago on 
Cairnapple Hill, near Torpichen, 
in West Lothian. As a result of 
the exploration Professor Stuart 
Piggott, Professor of Prehistoric 
Archaeology at Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, has pieced together the ■ 
complete history of the site. 

It appears that, about 2000 
B c, when the Bronze Age was 
just beginning, there was set up 
here a horseshoe formation of 
standing stones at the foot of 
which cremated human bones 
were placed, probably in the 
course of some ritual act. In the 
course of time all these stones 


Queen unchallenged until after 

Henry the Eighth’s sixth wife. 
She had been terrified of marry¬ 
ing the King, a fat, unhealthy 
man more than 30 years her 
senior. Moreover, visibly shaken 
by the fearful drama which had 
ended with the execution of 
Queen Catherine Howard only 
17 months earlier, Henry the 
Eighth had grown glum, sus¬ 
picious, and fierce. 

Catherine brought about a 
reconciliation between the King 
and his discarded daughters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, and made 
her husband’s home the happiest 
he had known. Yet her Pro¬ 
testant views so angered him 
that had not death in 1547 
providentially removed him, she 
would probably have met the 
same awful fate as Catherine 
Howard and Anne Boleyn before 
her. 

Freed at last, Catherine now 
married Sir Thomas Seymour; 
their happiness was short-lived, 
however. In August 1548, four 
days after the birth of her baby 
daughter, she was seized with an 
illness that caused her death. 

It is to the undying credit of 
Catherine Parr that she had the 
courage to brave the deadly 
wrath of her tempestuous 
husband and pleaded success¬ 
fully with him to restore Mary 
and Elizabeth to the succession 
from which he had ousted them. 

Discovery 

were removed, but their sockets 
remained. 

Some 200 or 300 years later 24 
stones arranged in a large oval 
and enclosed by a ditch and bank 
200 feet in diameter, with north 
and south entrances, were erected 
over the earlier structure. 

The next stage, apparently, was 
when all but one of these stand¬ 
ing stones were removed and 
used in the construction of a 
massive burial cairn, 50 feet in 
diameter. Later this cairn was 
enlarged to twice the size. 

Now that this fascinating piece 
of archaeological detective work 
is almost completed, the Ministry 
of Works plans to lay out the site 
as a public monument. 



A. rural scene in Hyde Park 
in the heart of London 


THIS ENGLAND 
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Finest woman athlete 
in the world to¬ 
day is Mrs Fanny 
Blankers-Koen, who 
capped a wonderful 
career at thp 
Olympic Games. 


Fanny Koen was born in 
Amsterdam in 1918. Home- 
loving and domesticated, she 
can be seen shopping In the 
market like any other Dutch 
housewife with a husband 
and two children to care for. 


She won the first of her 35 
national championships in 
1935 and was a member of 
the Dutch Olympic high 
jump and relay teams the 
same year. In 1940 she mar¬ 
ried her coach, J. Blankers. 


At Wembley, Fanny Blankers- 
Koen won the 80 metres 
hurdles, 100 and 200 metres 
sprints and ran in the vic¬ 
torious relay team—the only 
woman ever to win four 
.gold medals in the Games. 


Fifteen Men on the Dead Man’s Chest 


Lessons While Steps to Sporting Fame ® Fanny Blankers-Koen 
Filming 

SCHOOLBOV and' a schoolgirl 
of Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, have this summer been 
taking part in the film The 
Snake Skin Belt, which Gaumont- 
British are making for Children’s 
Entertainment Films. The two 
were chosen from candidates 
from the whole of Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 

They are Colin Barlow, aged 
13, and Roberta Paling, 12. The 
first scenes of the film were 
“shot” at Bulawayo, and then 
the company moved on to Great 
Zimbabwe, near Port Victoria. 

Colin goes to Prince Edward 
School, and earlier this year he 
took the part of Yum Yum in the 
school production of The Mikado. 

But he does not want to make 
films his career and looks on his 
acting for The Snake Skin Belt 
just as a grand adventure. 

Roberta, on the other hand, 
wants to make acting her career. 

She took part in the film Still 
Waters, and it was her perform¬ 
ance in this that won her the 
part in The Snake Skin Belt. 

She goes to Selborne School, 

SaUsbury, and has taken part in 
School broadcasting programmes. 

While they have been working 
on the film, the two children 
have been receiving their normal 
education, a qualified woman 
teacher being provided by the 
Education Department to give 
them lessons. , 

The Snake Skin Belt may not 
be released in this country before 
next year, but we look forward 
to. seeing Colin and Roberta. 

SHEEP ON A SHIP 

JjiKE Little Bo-Peep in the. 

nursery rhyme. New Zealand 
has lost some of its sheep; 
unlike Bo-Peep she knows where 
to find them! 

In July—which is mid-winter 
south of the Equator—the liner 
Waipaw’a sailed from Wellington 
with 92 of the very finest New 
Zealand sheep in comfortable 
stalls on the after-deck. They 
were prize sheep bought by 
farmers of Argentina and 
Uruguay, and were on their way 
to the port of Montevideo. 

Because it is very cold off 6ape 
Horn in winter each of the 92 
sheep wore a warm rug or cover 
over its woolly fleece! . 


][^0BERT Louis Stevenson him¬ 
self would not have dreamed 
that the sedate British Admiralty 
would one day play a parL in 
informally acting a scene from 
his Treasure Island. But it has 
happened. 

During a recent cruise in H M 
sloop Snipe by Lord Baldwin, _ 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, 
there was re-enacted a scene de¬ 
scribed in the roaring choru's of 
the old sea chanty sung by the 
immortal pirates in the -story : 

.Helping Master 

Qne old sea-dog that many a 
ship’s captain knows, is Bob, 
the ten-year-old dog owned by 
Mr Allen, a Gravesend waterman. 

Mr Allen, in his motor-boat, 
Isabel, catches the light heaving 
line cast overboard from the 
ships wishing to tie up at the 
wharf or pier. He- then pulls in 
the line, with the heavier moor¬ 
ing line attached and takes it 
to the place where the ship is to 
be moored. But sometimes the 
line drops short and then Bob 
dives in, swims to the line and 
brings it back to his master. 
Bob also saves a lot of time when 
the motor-boat reaches the pier- 
side by carrying the line up the 
steps to the bollard, or mooring 
post. 

A real sea-dog is Bob. 


Fifteen Men on the Dead Man’s 

Chest, 

Yo ho ho, and a bottle of rum. 

The Dead Man’s Chest is not 
the old sea chest of a dead 
mariner that his comrades rested 
on; it is a tiny rocky islet. 200 
feet high; of the Virgin group of 
the West Indies. 

Rising from’a platform of rocks 
it looks like a table with a coffin 
on it. When the Spaniards first 
saw it, centuries ago, its shape so 
impressed them that they gave it 
a Spanish name which, trans¬ 
lated, means exactly the Dead 
Man’s Chest, on Coffin. 

Stevenson found the name— 
whose meaning had become lost— 
in a book written by Charles 
Kingsley, and, fascinated by its 
eerie 'sound, turned it into one of 
the world’s most famous rhyming 
choruses. Years ago a friend of 
R L S asked him the meaning of 
the phrase, “Dead Man’s Chest.” 
Did it, she asked, allude to a dead 
man’s body or to a piece of fur¬ 
niture? “Do you know,” the 
author replied, "I haven’t the 
faintest idea.” Nor had the 
world in general. But the C N 
some two years ago, with the help 
of the Royal Geographical 
Society, cleared up the mystery 
for its readers. 

Now Lord Baldwin, as Gover¬ 
nor, has been and seen for him¬ 
self. At his request the cruise 


was temporarily stayed so that 
HMS Snipe might cast anchor 
off the isle. In strict compliance 
with the chanty chorus 15 men 
went ashore, and with them went 
the bottle of rum of the chorus. 
Did the shade of Long John 
Silver await and grimly welcome 
them, and was there a spectral 
Jim Hawkins there to checkmate 
his ghastly schemes? There was 
no Ben Gunn presiding over the 
pirate’s hidden hoard, nor was 
there any treasure, for Dead 
Man’s Chest is not the Treasure 
Island. 

Fish—and Chips— 
on Ships 

J^NTERPRisiNG designers and 
builders are making every 
effort to maintain Britain’s ship¬ 
building supremacy. Nothing 
seems too small or too big for 
them to tackle. 

They have designed a fish-and- 
chip saloon for the Diesel-electric 
ferry now being built on the 
Clyde for service on the Mersey. 
This is the first fish-and-chip 
saloon in any ship. The smells will 
be skilfully wafted away from the 
passenger quarters. 

In order to assist the export 
drive designers are also installing 
in new ships special refrigerators 
for Scots kippers. 
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Church-Going 

Birds 

VouNa swallows from nests in 
the roof of the porch of the 
12th-century church of St John 
at Newton, Porthcawl,'have been 
flying into the church during 
services. 

They were distracting worship¬ 
pers, and someone suggested that 
the church door should be closed 
against them, but the rector, the 
Revd 'William Roach, said the 
swallows would be free to enter 
the church. “If our feathered 
friends want to join' us in 
worshipping God they are 
welcome to do so,” he remarked. 
“They twittered while I was 
preaching and could be heard 
during the singing of the Psalms.” 

To the congregation the rector 
said: “This would have delighted 
St Francis of Assisi, who always 
spoke of the birds and animals 
as his brothers and sisters.”' 

Swallows are rarely seen in 
church. But robins frequently 
venture in at servicetime. Bird- 
loving Bishop Stanley once made 
a note of a pair of pert robins 
which built a nest on the reading 
desk of Collingbourne Kingston 
church, in Wiltshire, and duly 
reared their brood. 

The famous Sydney Smith had 
a story abo,ut a sermon being 
interrupted by a tame raven 
which found its way into church. 

“No sooner did the clergyman 
begin his sermon,” he related, 
“ than the raven, in high caw, 
rushed at his book, and had 
almost effected his escape with it 
before the astonished preacher 
was aware of his danger.” 

Years 'ago a tablet was in¬ 
stalled in the church of Wim- 
borne St Giles as a memorial to 
birds which built nests there. 

RAILWAYMEN’S 

HOLIDAY 

'J'HE little railway which runs 
from Hythe to Dymchurch 
had as visitors the other day the 
Swiss owners of a railway which 
is even smaller. They were 
'brothers named Brast, and they 
operate a miniature railway at 
the foot of Mount Pilatus. Their 
line has a gauge of 7i inches 
(about half that of the Romney 
Marsh railway) and its loco¬ 
motives are miniatures of famous 
British engines. 


GULLIVER’S ADVENTURES IN LILLIPUT— Final Instalment of Dean Swift’s Story 



After Gulliver had got the boat he had found Jbe Blefuscudians gave him hundreds of Gulliver steered by his pocket compass and The vessel was bound from Japan to London, 
into the harbour, he went to the King of- carcases of meat to eat on his voyage, and set his course northward. For three days When Gulliver related his adventures, the 
Blefuscu and begged him to let him have barrels of water. He also took with him, alive, he sailed the deserted ocean, and on the third captain and the officers thought he was mad. 
materials to fie^it out so that he might sail some of their tiny cattle and sheep, and other day, to his great excitement, he saw a ship. But when he took from his pockets the tiny 
away in it and try to reach his homeland. The things "as souvenirs. When he was ready to Anxiously he sailed after her, and when those cattle and sheep and placed them oh the cabin 
King agreed, (julliver cut down trees and set sail, the King and a vast crowd assembled on board caught sight of him they slackened table, they were amazed and believed him. 
shaped them to make masts and oars, and the on the quaysides to wave farewell to the sail, enabling him to come up with them. He The ship had a prosperous voyage to England 
Blefuscudians helped him to make sails and chivalrous giant who had saved them from rejoiced to see the English flag and soon he was where Gulliver was re-united to his wife and 
ropes and to rig his boat. being enslaved by the Lilliputians. climbing on board the merchantman., family, for'whom he had some odd presents ! 

Soe This Page Next Week for Pictures of Moliere*s Amusing Story of The Imaginary Invalid 
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CN Bookshelf MOUNTAIN Home OF FREEDOM 


jV/IuLTiTUDES of Britoiis will be present in spirit with the 
people of Switzerland when, on the 12th of this month, 
they celebrate the 100th anniversary of the launching of the 
Swiss Constitution. This estabhshed the modern rhethod of 
government under which is ruled this “ playground of Europe:” 



Old Favourites 

Film Fairyland, Edited by Eric 
Gillett {Sampson Low, 7s 6d). 
gEVERAL favourites from the film 
cartoons are here introduced 
most attractively in story and 
picture. Little people will pore 
over the pictures—many in 
colours—for hours, and Mother 
will find it a sheer delight to read 
the stories aloud for their benefit. 

Sketching as a Hobby 

How to Draw Figures in Action, 
by Charles Wood {The Studio, .3s). 
'J'HE budding artist will find in 
this little book much that 
wilt help him to put “ life ” into 
his figures. The author’s own 
illustrations certainly show real 
live people, and he gives hints on 
achieving this desirable effect. 

A Scout Adventure 

Footsteps in the Dark, by Andre 
Noel {Boy Scouts Association, 4s). 
^His gripping yarn tells of the 
summer camp of a Group of 
French Scouts—a camp which 
proved to be out of the ordinary. 
Others besides Scouts will revel 
in the description Of camp life 
and the skilful unfolding of the 
mystery which made this summer 
camp so,outstanding. 

Return of a Friend 

Toby Twirl Adventure Stories, by 
Sheila Hodgetts {Sampson Low 
7s, 6d). 

'J'oBY is an established favourite, 
and this new book of his 
exploits, told in rhyme, and 
pictured by E. Jeffrey, is sure of 
a warm welcome from the 
younger folk. It also has some 
grand pictures to colour with 
crayons or paints. 

Cowboys 

The Bustlers of Rattlesnake 
Valley, by Captain W. E. Johns 
{Nelson, 7s 6d). 

An exciting yarn about a 
delicate English boy, Tony 
Somerville, who went to O-bar-O 
ranch for. his health’s sake, but 
soon found himself amid des- 
' perate adventures with cattle 
rustlers. He and his ranch 
chums, Sally, Tex, Tim, and 
Pash Moore, the cowboy with 
whom he discovered the secret of 
the hidden canyon, make a dash¬ 
ing team. Tony certainly found 
the Arizona climate bracing! 

In Enemy Hands 

The House of the Winds, by 
Charles Hodge {Faber, 8s 6d). 
Professor Courvoisier, a dis¬ 
tinguished French scientist, 
is a prisoner in German hands 
“ somewhere in occupied Europe,” 
and this story of his rescue and 
of the part played by two high- 
spirited English lads in- the 
daring mission, is a succession of 
thrills which keep the reader 
absorbed to the end. 

Sea Creatures 

Wonders of Neptune's Kingdom, 
by F. Martin Duncan {Sampson 
Low, 15s). 

Martin Duncan, the 
naturalist whose book. The 
Monkey Tribe, is popular, has 
now given us in the same 
delightfully readable style, the 
results of his many years of study 
of marine life. In this well- 
illustrated book we meet the in¬ 
habitants of the ocean in . ail 
their fascinating variety, from 
the microbes to the lordly whales, 
from the beautiful, anemone to 
the hideous octopus. 


As a matter of fact, Berne, 
the Swiss capitai, being more 
than punctual, feted the anni¬ 
versary to some extent in June; 
but the September date is that 
on which a master-stroke of im¬ 
partial Swiss ixilicy, backed by 
' benevolent British aid, snatched 
Switzerland from the jaws of im¬ 
pending civil war, and gave'her 
a means of governing herseif that 
all liberty-loving peoples admire. 

Switzerland, land of winter 
sports and summer holidays un¬ 
excelled, source of endless good 
works for man‘kind, stands as a 
pattern of what may be done for 
the weal of a nation by wisdom, 
tolerance, and good will. The 
country stands as a mountain 
buffer between Prance and Aus¬ 
tria, and between Italy and Ger¬ 
many ; and its people, not only 
differing in religion,- speak four 
different languages—German, 
French, Italian, and Romansch, 
an ancient speech of Latin origin. 

Today, as for generations past, 
Switzerland exists as the symbol 
of peace and neutrality, but her 
land was long a battleground, her 
people foremost combatants in 
the international -w'ars of religion 
and liberty. Who realises what 
the famous sculptured Lion of 
Lucerne symbolises? 

It commemorates the fidelity 
and dauntless valour of the Swiss 
Guard, the men who from 1616 
constituted the bodyguard to the 
French throne and died martyred 
at their post in 1792, during the 
French Revolution. That valiant. 
Swiss spirit found national ex¬ 
pression at home by other means 
not less worthy. The nation 
began, seven centuries ago, as a 
loosely-grouped number of petty 
communities of varying races and 
tongues, who eventually bound 
themselves in a league which had 
for its motto: “Each for all and 
all for each.” 


Members of the free Swiss 
nation, shared most of the great 
wars, but with the rise of 
Napoleon they were subjected to 
Prance. Upon his fall they had 
their freedom restored, and' a 
generation of experiment, debate, 
and dispute led to the great year 
of 1848, when so many European 
Constitutions were in the melt¬ 
ing-pot. 

The Swiss Constitution, as at 
last prornulgated, gaye the 
country a freedom then un¬ 
paralleled on the Continent. To 
deserve that freedom the Swiss 
from early childhood have to 
learn what it is that their pre¬ 
cious system of government gives 
them in such rich excess of the 
limited liberty permitted in many 
other European countries. They 
are taught that their right, to 
remain neutral in time of war 
might have to be fought for, so 
evei'y male Swiss always has the 
apparatus of war ready-brnnished 
for action in his own home. 

Switzerland’s system of gov¬ 
ernment is too' elaborate for ex¬ 
planation here. Briefly, it means 
that every member of the nation 
is repre.sented in the freely- 
elected government of the land. 
Any man may become President 
on the understanding that, dur¬ 
ing the year of his presidency, he 
will not depart from Swiss soil. 

This wise precaution saved the 
Swiss President from going to 
Berlin, like other European 
rulers, there perhaps to be brow¬ 
beaten into doing Hitler’s will at 
the expense of Swiss honour and 
interests. 

Britain is the nursery of free¬ 
dom, so it is natural that 'sve 
should be to the fore in con¬ 
gratulating the Swiss on the 
completion of their first century 
of a system of government that 
embraces the widest freedom. 


A Garden in A FAMOUS UMPIRE 


Govan 

Tn a tenement area of the Govan 
district of Glasgow there 
was until recently an unsightly 
patch left by the removal of an 
air-raid shelter. Six young school¬ 
boys who lived there put their 
heads together and decided to 
spend , their summer holidays 
transforming the ugly patch. 

Neighbours collaborated by 
supplying tools, seeds, plants, 
and other materials. The work 
was not easy, for earth had to be 
transported from a nearby park 
to cover the rough cinders. 
Workmen repairing a road 
obliged with a few stones for a 
rock garden. 

Now the holidays are over, but 
there is a very neat and pretty 
garden in Govan which the boys 
delight to show to their parents 
and friends. 

Other Books Received 

rpuE Forbidden Garden, by Rita 
-*• Coatts (Nelson, 7s 6d). 

Rufus the Seafaring Rat, by 
Dorothy Lovell (Faber. 7s 6d). 

Happy Hours, a new Annual 
(Pickering & Inglis,.7s 6d). 

The Memory Man, by Coutts 
Brisbane (Nelson, 7s 6d). 

The Forbidden Holiday,' by 
Olive Dougan (Faber, 8s 6U). 

Hollywood Album, Edited-by Ivy 
Crane Wilson (Sampson Low, 
123 6d). 


fJ^HERE were many sad - faces in 
the cricket world when'it was 
rumoured that Frank Chester 
was to retire; fortunately, how¬ 
ever, this famous umpire, who 
has worn the white coat for 26 
years, and in 38 Tejt matches, 
has decided that he is still “ not 
out.” 

As an umpire, Frank Chester 
has no peer. He knows more 
about the technicalities of the 
game than any other man 
alive, and he is firm, just, and 
forthright in all his decisions. 
Yet Frank Chester might have 
appeared in Test cricket—as 
a player. At the age, of 16 
he was awarded his cap by 
Worcestershire, the youngest 
player ever to be so honoured, 
and a year later hit three 
centuries for his county and took 
43 wickets. Wisden spoke of 
him as “the most. promising 
cricketer of the year”; but, alas, 
Frank’s cricketing career was cut 
short by the First World' War, 
for he lost an arm at Salonika. 

Undeterred by this handicap, 
his heart and soul still in the 
game, he was elected to the 
umpires’ list in 1922, and has 
since become the most widely 
respected of all our white-coated 
gentlemen. 

Everyone in cricket kno-ws and 
likes Prank Chester, and there is 
a fnove on foot to arrange a 
benefit for him. 


NOEL JOHNSON, known tot millions of B.B.C. listeners as , 


Dick 
Barton ^ 


SAYS 


cross the road 
this way,,, 


9f 



“ Oh the radio I lead a life of 
thrills — Dick Barton is always 
ready to risk death if necessary. 
But to take risks in traffic isn’t 
necessary at all — it's just stupid. 
fere’s the proper way to cross 
the road: 

1 At the kerb—HALT. 

2 Eyes—RIGHT. 

3 Eyes—LEFT. 

4 Glance again—RIGHT. 

5 If all clear-QUICK MARCH. 


“Don’t run — there’s no hurry if 
you keep cool and wait for a proper 
gap in the traffic. 

“ There’s nothing brave about rush¬ 
ing out in front of a car and causing 
an accident.- For one thing, other 
people may get killed besides your¬ 
self. Detectives perform plenty of 
brave actions, but they’re never care-, 
Ics-s in traffic. If you can keep coot, 
and calm, and alert —you’ll be a 
good Road Navigator. And the 
first thing'is, to do your Kerb Drill 
at every crossing.” 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 


HAVE YOU HEARD 

ABOUT TERRY 
THE TERRBER? 

Everyone who sees Terry the Terrier 
agrees that he is a loveiypnimal--so 
different from the poor-looking listless 
dog of but three 
Right from pu 

always been full of life and fun* 
Suddenly he began .unaccountably to 
lose his bounding Jnerg/T^tTccame 

f /\ I ^ 

timid and nervous. His master .wisely 

i / I / 

took him to the .local veterinary 
( / \\ ' 
Surgeon who soon I diagnosed his 

trouble. 


iree shortln^ontlis ago. 
puppyhood> Terry had*" 


debility are common in dogs these 
days. I strongly advise you.to get him 
some SPRATT'S Yeast Tablets. They 
are a real food supplement and a great 
help for digestive disorders and In 
cases of Vitamin B deficiency or nervous 
debility.*' 

And so^ferr-y^as started on a course 
of ^PRATT’S Y^a^t Tablets and in a 
very short'*ilme..*he was his old happy 
■^elf again.- ... 

SPRATT’S Yeast Tablets are obtainable 
from your usual Spratt’s Dealer, Price 
l/6d. D^i bottle. You can't mistake 
and White packets, - ' 


“ Dogs nced^ vitami^ just 


thV Red 
If you\h 

t o I plc 


as we do and with good nourishing 
food so short, digestive disorders and 


ive any difTiculty, send l/IOd. 
pt. C.N. ^ 

Sprattisj Patent 
Ltd.V3n-47. Bow 
Road. London, E.3. * 



Let your own 
foot show you 

This is a picture of a Clarks sandal with the 
upper removed to show the natural mark made by 
a child’s foot. - Notice how much free space there.is 
for width and forward growth round the toes. Clarks 
shoes give the best assurance of healthy feet. 
Supplies are scarce—Clarks make more than ever but 
the demand still exceeds production. 

CHILDREN’S SHOES AND SANDALS 

SOLD BY LEADING SHOE SHOPS | 

MADE BY C. & J. CLARK LTD., STREET, SOMERSET 
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Jacko Gets a Cat-Call 



B elinda loved cats and her house was always full of strays of all shapes and 
sizes. One day, however, when Jacko popped in, they were very much 
in disfavour because they kept getting in Belinda’s way as she did her house¬ 
work. Jacko came to the rescue. He attached_a number of them to leads 
and took them for a walk. All yvent well until a dog caught sight of the unusual 
parade I After picking himself up Jacko was alone—the cats had gone, 
leads and all. Jacko avoided Belinda’s house for sorrie time ! 


HARD LIFE 

OThere was trouble in the circus. 

“What is wrong now?” asked 
the manager of the India-rubber 
Man. 

“Well,” he replied, “every time 
the Strong Man writes' a letter 
he uses me to rub out the 
mistakes.” 

Hauled Over the Coals 

’yY'HEN a person is reprimanded 
by someone in authority it 
is said that they have been 
hauled over the coals. 

This saying probably originated 
as a reference to the trial by 
ordeal which used to take place 
in the bad old days. Accused 
persons were made to walk over 
glowing embers or red-hot 
plough-shares, their innocence or 
guilt being judged by the speed 
of their recovery. 

—BEDTIME CORNER— 


A Wish Comes True 


rpHE iast words that Jean’s 
Mother had said before 
Jean had left for Betty’s 
birthday party had been 
“Enjoy yourself and take care 
of that bracelet. Remember, 
•it’s rather valuable.” She had 
not wanted Jean to have it 
but Jean had pleaded so hard 
that finally Mummie had said 
“Yes.” And now Jean had lost 
it! 

She hunted all through the 
house but there was no trace 
of the bracelet. Then she had 
an idea. Perhaps she had 
dropped it while she had been 
playing in the garden before 
the shower had driven them 
indoors. 

She searched, all over the 
lawn, butT-no bracelet. , Then 
she remembered^that during a 
game of hide-and-seek she had 
hidden behind 'an old box at 
the very bottom of the garden. 

But there was no sign of 
her bracelet there, and she . 
was just turning away when 
she heard a whimpering and 
scratching coming from the 
box. She lifted it up and 
there was Betty’s little puppy 
which had been given to her 
only that day. He had 
obviously crawled under the 
box when the shower began 
and had been unable to get 
out. 

Jean put the puppy in his 
basket and was just entering 


the house when Betty came 
out, looking very forlorn. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Jean. 

“I can’t find my puppy any¬ 
where and I’m afraid he may 
run out into the road.” 

Jean laughed. 

“Your troubles are soon 
over. He’s in his basket. I 
wish I were looking for some¬ 
thing that couid yap and let 
me know where it is.” 



At that moment there was 
a yapping, and the puppy 
came ■ dashing round - the 
corner—and in his mouth was 
Jean’s bracelet, which he had 
found somewhere. 

Jean was overjoyed. 

. “I wished- my bracelet could 
yap and show itself—and it 
did,” she chuckled. 



Catch Word 

(^AN you think of a word that 
has eight letters, five of which 
are the same? s«s«sf 


WHAT AM I? 

1YJ[y first is in rifle but never in 
gun. 

My second’s in humour but never 
in fun; 

My third letter looks so surprised 
and so round. 

My fourth in our tea-time is 
usually found; 

My fifth is in buzzer and also in 
bell, .1 

My sixth is in valley and yet not 
in dell. 

My seventh and eighth are the 
one and the same. 

I’m round or I’m oval—and used 

for a game. A nsxcer next wcsk 



Solely Skill 

'THERE teas a young lady from 
-Kew, 

Who . could make the most 
marvellous stew. 

She said, "For this dish. 

You want cobwebs and fish. 

And the sole of an old cast-off 
shoe." 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Safety Aloft. “ Sh! You’ll scare 
; them, ” cautioned 'Farmer Gray, 
as Ann giggled. But the warning 
came too late, and the pretty 
sandy-coloured mice vanished 
amid the waving corn. 

“Did you notice the manner in 
which they made off?” asked the: 
farmer. “In close-growing' corn 
stoats and weasels, the foes of: 
harvest mice, are unable to 
spring accurately. The harvest 
mouse weighs only one-fifth of 
an ounce, and so he can travel 
, through the tops of the corn-: 
stalks without bending them. 
Other mice go to ground when 
danger threatens, but harvest 
mice wisely climb higher.” 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west. In the morning 
Venus is in the 
south-east, and 
Saturn is low in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the Moon 
at 8.15 on Thurs¬ 
day evening, 
September 9. 

What Your Name Means 

Minnie .. love 

Miriam .. bitterness 

Moira .. .. soft 

Monica .. alone 

Muriel, Myra myrrh or perfumed 

Nancy .. grace 

Children’s Hour 

BBC Programmes from Wednesday, 
September S, to Tuesday, September 14 
WEDNESDAY, 5.0 A Man’s Dog 
—a story; Guitar Music. 5.30 The 
Lifeboat—a talk. North, 5.0 
Young Artists; Railway Bureau. 
Scottish, 6.0 Young Artists. 5.25 
Tattles; All Mohammed—a story. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Pythagoras and 
the Elephants. • 5.15 S.W. and by 
W.W.—a play. North, 5.0 The 
Deserted Aerodrome (Part 2). 
Welsh. 5.30 All That Glitters—a 
story; Nature’s Mischief Makers. 

FRIDAY, 5.0 Sherlock Shrimp 
and Watson Winkle (No 1). 5.15 

The Bedknob, the Bonfire, and 
the Broomstick (Part 2). 

SATURDAY, 5.0 Variety. N. 

_ Ireland, 5.0 The Kipper Tree—a 
story; Bird Pets—a talk; Nature 
Diary; Songs. , . ' 

SUNDAY, 5.0 Aurodu and the 
Lion—a story; Poetry and Music.. 
North, 5.0 St Benezet’s Bridge. 

MONDAY, ,5.0 A .Child and a 
Pony in Kansas (Part 2). 5.30 

Piano Recital. 5.40 Six MUUon In 
One. N. Ireland, 5.30 The Prince 
and the chimney Sweep (Part 4); 
Two Young Artists. North, 5.30 
Holidays Abroad; ■ Songs by 
Austrian Children. West, 5.40 A 
Sports Quiz. 

TUESDAY, 5.0 The Treasure 
Seekers (3). 5.25 Nature Parlia¬ 

ment. North, 5.0 A Nursery Sing 
Song; A story; Current Affairs. 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Eeaiing', Across. 1' A state of 
moodiness.. 5 This sheep is put in re¬ 
verse. 6 A cool confection. 8 It rides 
the skies. 10 A storehouse. 11 Un¬ 
sealed. 12 To sell. 15 A gruesome 
giant, 17 To strive. 18 A precious 
stone. 19 To consume. 20 Smiling. 


Reading (Down. 1 To ’yield to de¬ 
mands. 2 On. 3 This suggests a thou¬ 
sand of something. 4 One made to take 
the blame of others. 5 A popular 
beverage. 7 Compass, point (abbrev). 
8 Overhead. 9 To go in. 13 England 
(abbrev). 14 This prefix suggests a 
half. 15 Receptacle for baking bread 
in. 16 A cartwheel track. 

'Ansiitr next veek 



ENIGMA ; Maxim to Memorise 

is that which no man tongue is not steel, yet it 

ever yet did see; cuts. 

Which never was, yet always is to ' laST WEEK’S ANSWER 
be? , mojjouiox What Am I f Bison 


El 
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NEW LIGHTWEIGHT SPORTS MODEL-53r TUBING 

Specially constructed frame of 531 
tubing. 21 " and 23 ". Frame angles 
70 ^° Head and 7 o|° Seat. Finished 
. in unique polychromatic gold. 

Price (incl. Pur. Tax) £14.5.0. 

Speed Gears Extra. 

Prices do not apply in Eire. 



The Finest Bicycle Built To-day 

THE HERCULES CYCLE & MOTOR CO. LTD. ASTON, BIRMINGHAM 



Five good things fora 

CHILD’S 
GOUGH 

■in ONEdelieiees spoonful 

...of‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough Syrup. Pure 
Honey eases the 
soreness. Pine and 
Peppermint oils soothe chest 
and lungs. Squill and Ipecac, 
loosen phlegm. A dose of 
Pineate often stops a bout 
of coughing and children 
LOVE it. Price i/ii a- bottle. 

Pineate 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 



iidfuo^/ce /Iffsords 






























































































